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ARMSTRONG GUN, so-called from its
inventor, a kind of cannon made of wrought-
iron, principally of spirally-coiled bars, so
disposed as to bring- the metal into the most
favorable position for the strain to which it
is to be exposed. Occasionally the weapon
has an inner tube or core of steel, rifled with
numerous shallow grooves. The size of these
guns ranges from the smallest field-piece to
pieces of the largest caliber, and both breech-
loading and muzzle-loading guns are made.
The projectile is coated with lead, which,
compressing its soft coating into the grooves,
gives the bullet a swift rotary motion. More
modern guns are displacing the Armstrong.
William George Armstrong (1810-1900),
inventor of the gun, was an English me-
chanical engineer. He began the study of
law, but a strong interest in scientific work
led him to devote himself to that field.
Among his early inventions were the hydro-
electric machine and the hydraulic crane.
In 1846 he founded the Elswick works for the
construction of this machinery, and these
works are now among the most extensive of
their kind. In 1854 he invented the rifled
ordnance gun which bears his name, and on
presenting his patents to the British govern-
ment he was knighted and appointed engi-
neer of rified ordnance. Cambridge and Ox-
ford conferred honorary degrees upon him,
and in 1887 he was made a peer.

RMY, a body of men
trained and organized to
fight on land. The mod-
ern army represents the
height of efficiency in re-
spect to organization, a
fact demonstrated in a
striking degree by the
history of the great
World War of 1914-
1919. The problem of
raising armies of several
million men, of feeding
and clothing these men, of
keeping them equipped
and of training them to
act uniformly is one that
demands a perfectly or-
ganized system. The
army of to-day is a well-oiled machine, with
all the parts working* in unison and the whole
producing1 at a maximum rate.

The use of long-range, rapid-fire cannon,
rifles of great power, powerful machine gtms,

railroads for transporting troops even up to
the line of battle, and motorcycles and the
telephone in place of the mounted orderly
for the transmission of commands even in
the face of the enemy, have made possible
a much more extended battle front. In many
battles of the World War troops were en-
gaged along a line hundreds of miles in
length, and what in other times would have
been a series of battles, disconnected in plan
and bearing little immediate relation to one
another, became one tremendous engage-
ment requiring weeks for maneuvering. Dif-
ferent methods of intrenching, a wise use of
rough country for protection, skirmish lines
of single rank and infantry mounted so that
they can be moved rapidly over long dis-
tances and then dismounted for fighting, are
all modern developments. Search lights,
automobiles, war balloons, aeroplanes, ar-
mored motor ears (tanks), range finders and
a host of other appliances have added to the
complexity of army organization, while im-
provements in firearms and explosives have
added infinitely to the possibilities of de-
struction.
Advance in sanitary science and improve-
ments in the care of armies in the field, how-
ever, have lessened materially the horrors
of old-time warfare. A large number of the
wounded in the World War were able to
take their places again on the fighting line
after hospital treatment. Field hospitals
with appliances for surgical treatment were
established near the front, where the se-
riously wounded could be cared for without
having to risk a long journey to the rear, and
an elaborate ambulance and first-aid system
was organized. See WOELD WAR.
United States Army. By the Constitu-
tion of the United States, the President is
made commander in chief of the army and
navy of the Union, and Congress has power
to raise and support armies, to regulate them
and to provide for executing the laws of the
Union, suppressing insurrections and re-
pelling invasions. The military history of
the United States begins with the army of
Washington, and the growth has been spas-
modic. The colonies in the Revolution en-
rolled 300,000 men in all. In 1790 the army
as fixed by act of Congress consisted of 1,216
men. In 1861, at the commencement of the
Civil War, the regular force amounted to
only 14,000 men. In April of that year
President Lincoln called out 75,000 TO!-